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One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilder- 
ness of warning. LOWELL. 


LINCOLN’S DAY. 


Oyr bitter winter, long ago, 
Was born a little babe, 

Destined for every hand to know 
And love as Honest Abe. 

The forest sang his cradle song 
When first to earth he came, 

And patiently from cabin walls 
He climhed the way to fame. 


The eyes that conned his legal books 
So late by candlelight, 

Amid the tangled maze of wrong 
Soon saw the path of right. 

The sinewy hand that swung the axe 
‘And felled the giant tree 

Struck off a century of chains 
And set the bondsman free. 


From old New England’s snow-clad hills 
To Tampa’s turquoise bay, 
With flags and flowers and rolling drums 
We keep his natal day. 
Let this be written with his name 
For all the world to scan: 
Divinest pity ruled his life; 
He loved his fellow-man. 
Minna Irving; in Leslie’s Weekly. - 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW GRANDMA: KNEW. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCH, 


ITTLE Jack’s young mother was dead, 
but he was fortunate in having a grand- 
mother who loved him dearly and did 

everything she could to make him a happy, 
healthy boy. 

She also tried to make him a good boy; and, 
when she found that he was getting into the 
habit of telling what was not true, she was 
much grieved, and set about trying to cure him 
of it. 

‘He was so young that he did not know the 
evil of falsehoods, ‘‘Just telling big stories 
for the fun of it,” he said. 

Going into the parlor one day he found 
there a lady caller, who was waiting for grandma, 
and, when she asked him if-he went to school, 
he answered promptly: 

**Oh, yes, I’m in the sixth grade.” 

The caller thought he must be a very smart 
little boy, and said so afterward to his grand- 

. mother; but grandma told her that Jack had 
just entered the kindergarten, and so was no 
smarter than other children of his age. 

When the caller had gone, grandma took the 
little boy on her lap and talked very seriously 
to him. She tried to: make him understand 
how wrong it is to tell a falsehood, and how 
much trouble would be saved in the world if 
every one would be careful to speak only what 
is true and right. 

Jack was always such a restless little fellow 
that it was hard for grandma to keep him in one 
place long enough to finish what she wanted to 
say to him, and would wriggle away from 
her arms to ‘‘ask cook for a drink of water,” or 
to run into the garden to ‘‘see.if my rabbits are 
out,” so that poor grandma was never sure 
that what she said was really noticed by him. 

So in this case he escaped from her, leay- 
ing her to sigh because she feared that her 
words had been wasted. 

. When the morning of the 22d of February 
came, Jack woke her very early by clamber- 
ing into her bed and demanding a story. 
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‘‘Now is a good time,” thought grandma, ‘‘to 
impress the value of truth on his mind.” So 
she told him the old tale of George Washington 
and the cherry-tree, finishing her stom by say- 
in 

And only think, Jack, although fe new, 
he would be punished! little George Washing- 
ton, whose birthday we celebrate, told the 
truth to his father and said that he cut the 
tree down with his little hatchet. Are you 
listening?” 

“Yes, grandma. 
you?” beginning to wriggle. 
some at the store.” 

‘Listen to me, Jack,” said grandma, trying 
to hold him by the arm. ‘‘I want you to re- 
member George Washington, and be very care- 
ful that you do not tell a lie!” 

‘Are you going to give me the money for a 
hatchet, grandma?” was all the reply he made. 
‘“‘Well, if you don’t, V’ll go right upstairs and 
ask my papa for it,’’ and off the little fellow 
went before grandma could stop him. 

Again she sighed, and said to herself, ‘‘Dear, 
dear, I don’t believe the child paid attention to 
a word.” 

Several mornings afterward something that 
was said at the breakfast table made Jack ask: 

‘‘Grandma, do you come in to look at me in 
my crib before you go to bed?” 

“‘Yes, dear, every night.”’ 

“Did you last night?” 

“*Yes, dear.” 

“«How did I look?” 

‘Why you looked like a dear, darling, fat 
little butter-ball!” replied grandma, fondly. 

‘QO grandma, grandma!” said Jack at these 
words, as he shook his small forefinger very 
near her face.. ‘‘Be very careful that you do 
not tell a lie!” ; 

So grandma knew from this that Jack had at 
least listened to her words, and she began to 
hope. 


Buy me a hatchet, will 
“‘They’ve got 


FOR VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Our of a snow-cloud, cold and gray, 

Something dropped on St. Valentine’s Day, 

Whirling and twirling and soft and light, 

Like little wee letters, all dainty and white; 

And I guess the sky children were sending down 

Their valentines straight to the children in town. 
Youth’s Companion. 
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LINCOLN’S BOYHOOD: 
BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE, 


HE passenger steamer ‘‘Nancy Hanks” 
was nearing Plymouth harbor, tourists 
and natives on board. 

Among the tourists was a little group pleas- 
ant to look upon,—father, mother, two lads, 
two small girls, and baby sister. ‘‘Nancy 
Hanks, Nancy Hanks,” one of the boys was 
saying, ‘‘Who was Nancy Hanks, father?’ 
he asked. 

““The mother of Abraham Lincoln, my son,’ 
the father replied, ‘‘and born here at Peon 
Mass.” 

In the bustle and confusion of landing no 
more was said upon the subject; but, as the 
party remained in Plymouth several weeks, 
one pleasant day they rode to the small, old 
building on the outskirts of the town, said to 
be the house in which she was born. Papa was 
a good talker, the children, with several whom 
they had invited to join them, good listeners. 

‘‘The mother of the great. and good Lincoln 


did not live many years in Plymouth, but early y 
emigrated to Virginia, thence to Kentucky, 
said papa, ‘‘and at the age of twenty-three 
years wedded Thomas Lincoln, also of Ken 
tucky. I do not think she had much oppor- 
tunity for education; but we are told she could 
read passably and sign her name to a docu 
ment, that] she was more gifted than her hus- 
band, and with him was a member of the Bap- 
tist Church. ; 
‘‘Dr, Holland says of her,’’ continued papa, 
taking a book from his pocket, ‘‘ ‘She was a 
slender, pale, sad, and sensitive woman with 
much in her nature that was truly heroie and 
much that shrank from the rude life about her. 
There is no doubt that she was a bright, sen- 
sible, Christian woman, and her influence on 
her husband was strong and elevating. 
“Abraham was her second child and oldest 
son. He was born Feb. 12, 1809, in Hardin 
County, Kentucky, on the banks of Nolin 
Creek, where his father’s log cabin stood 
When Abraham. was four years old, his father 
moved to a more fertile spot on- Knob Creek, 
where he purchased a large tract of land. On 
this creek the youthful Abraham learned to 
fish and swim with other boys. One of his 
boy friends was Johnnie Duncan, who after- 
ward became quite widely known as the Rev. 
John Dunean. x 
“‘When Abraham Jincoln was seven years 
old, he went to school in company with his 
sister Sarah. This school was kept in a set- 
tler’s cabin, about a half mile from the Lincoln 
cabin, by a man who could read, although he 
knew little of other branches. But his mother 
said a poor school was better than none, so to- 
gether they went. 
“‘Tt was not long, however, before anothel 
school was opened, where the teacher could 
instruct in penmanship and figures as: well as 
reading, four miles distant. To this the Lin 
coln children were sent, their mother saying 
they would not mind the distance if they could 
get the needful money to pay their tuition. 
“The children went, cheerfully walking the 
four miles for the sake of knowledge, encouraged 
by their parents, who were ambitious their chil- 
dren should have the best advantages thei 
humble surroundings afforded. 
“‘Tt was here the boy Abraham was started 
in the right direction. He made rapid progress, 
and his pioneer teacher discovered he was no 
common boy, wisely prophesying he would not 
always live in the woods, 
‘*The books of the Lincoln early home we 
the Bible, Catechism, and Dilworth’s Spelling- 
book,—not a large library, but good so far as it 
goes. And it’ seems to me any library that 
begins with the Bible begins well. His moths m 
read the Bible to him a great deal, and he wa 
quite familiar with its narratives and stories, 
in which he delighted. ‘ 
‘‘When he began to read, the Bible was his 
reading-book, and this knowledge and familiar- 
ity of the Bible gained in youth made an im 
pression on him for life. When President o} 
the United States, men about him and Peon 
with whom he associated were surprised at his 
readiness in- quoting Scripture. But it w. 
no surprise to Mr. Lincoln. That which is 
acquired in youth is longest retained in mem- 
ory. 
“In the autumn of 1816,” continued papa 
to his much-interested listeners, ‘Indiana 
admitted into the Union, a free State. 
was well known that Thomas Lincoln and 4 hi 
pious wife were not believers in slavery. 
““There’s a better chance for ev 
in a free State,’ said Lincoln’s father; eee 
? € 
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‘0 the wilds of Indiana, cutting the road with 
am axe a portion of the way. 
_ “Now, indeed, the young Abraham became 
truly a pioneer boy. The axe is the emblem 
of the pioneer, and from his eighth year to the 
age of twenty-one no day passed that he did 
not wield it. 
“During the long evenings of the Indiana 
winters, he read by the light of the fire. Wood 
was plenty, and to be had for the chopping. 
Large logs and branches were piled in the big 
fireplace, lighting up the room almost equal 
to a good chandelier. Some of his biographers 
tell us he practised penmanship with a charred 
stick, and in winter wrote his name in the 
snow, in summer on the ground in the garden. 

“The country was new, the surroundings 
rough and wild, but such advantages as there 
were the Lincolns made the most of. The 
children were sent to school, more people came, 
and the work of civilization went on. : 

‘*The mother of Lincoln had never heard 
of a total abstinence society, yet she proposed 
the only safeguard against drunkenness to her 
son. This was ber counsel: Men become drunk- 
ards because they begin to drink: if you never 
begin to drink, you will never be a drunkard. 
And, when the public career of Lincoln began, 
he openly and privately avowed his temper- 
_ance principles. 

“When Abraham was nine years old, his 
mother died. This was a great loss to him 

and to his sister Sarah, who now became the 
housekeeper; but he was very fortunate in 
having a stepmother who ‘won his heart at 
once,’ we are told, and her love for him con- 
tinued to the day of his death. 

‘Abraham read the three books in his father’s 
house with great perseverance, and, when a 
copy of ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘ Msop’s Fables’ 
were added, he was a pleased and delighted 
child. 

‘Settlers came into the new State, and a log- 
house was put up to be used as a school-house, 
two miles from Lincoln’s home. Here young 
Abraham attended school, but soon outran the 
teacher in acquiring learning. The teacher 

one day told his father Abe was a wonderful 
‘boy and the best scholar he ever had; that 
he was never satisfied without knowing all 
about a thing. And his father responded, 
‘That’s Abe exactly.’ 
_ ‘‘And so the years proved him. History 
tells how rapidly he advanced after becoming 
a lawyer and entering political life. Whatever 
he did he tried to learn all about and do it well. 
And, when called to be Chief Executive of this 
great nation, then on the brink of civil war, 
how well he filled the position impartial his- 
tory tells. 

“The prophecy of his early teacher came 
true. He did not always live in the woods, 
but he never forgot his boyhood and. young 
manhood. He was always the friend of the 
poor, and glad to help them in word and deed. 
He was a firm believer in doing one’s best where- 
ever and however placed. 

‘The following beautiful poem set to music 
was one of his favorites. He requested Philip 
‘Philips to repeat it at a gathering where he 
sang re 


fort they left the Kentucky home, and moved 


If you cannot on the ocean 

Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Tossing on the highest billow, 
_ Laughing at the storms you meet, 
_ You can stand among the sailors 
' Anchored yet within the bay; 
_ You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boats away, 


a 
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If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountain steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley, 
While the multitudes go by, 
You can chant in happy measure 
As they slowly pass along; 
Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 


If you have not gold or silver 
Ever ready to command, 

If you cannot toward the needy 
Reach an ever-open hand, 

You can visit the afflicted, 
O’er the erring you can weep; 

You can be a true disciple 
Sitting at the Saviour’s feet. 


Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do: 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare; 
If you want a field of labor, 
You can find it anywhere. 
(Written by Mrs. Ellen G. Gates.) 


Papa’s little party broke up. They drove 
thoughtfully homeward, but their attention had 
been turned toward the good and true life of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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THREE VALENTINES. 
BY KATE HUDSON. 


UNT Nan was just going into Mother 
Sheldon’s house when Mother Sheldon’s 
little Nellie was. coming home from 

school,—not skipping and dancing down the 
street as usual, but sedately and soberly walk- 
ing along. As the little eight-year-old slipped 
her hand confidingly into Aunt Nan’s while 
walking in together, Aunt Nannie asked: 
‘‘What’s wrong, Nellie? What have you on 
your mind? Is it examples?” 

“No, Aunt Nan,” said Nellie, ‘‘it’s valen- 
tines.” 

And then, as Mother Sheldon was still out 
with Baby Philly on his afternoon walk, she 
poured out her heavy little heart to the dear 
auntie who never was too tired nor too busy 
to give sympathetic attention to the small 
folk. 

‘You see, auntie,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘all the 
girls are buying valentines, and all of them are 
going to give one to Miss Kenyon. And 
Flossie Dunlap bought a beauty,—oh, such a 
beauty, auntie!” with an ecstatic little gasp. 
‘And Marian Smith knows where she can buy 
a lovely one for ten cents. And little Dilly West 
got a wee little one for five cents. And I want 
to give Miss Kenyon one, too, auntie.” Here 
Nellie’s voice quavered dolefully. ‘‘I’ve only 
just seven cents.” 

“Why, Nellie,” said aunt Nan, ‘‘that will 
just do it,—five cents for the valentine,—I 
believe they give you an envelope with it? 
If not, I’ll find one to fit among my writing- 
paper,—and a two-cent stamp. That makes 
seven cents, and there you are, Nellie-girl!” 

“Yes; but, Auntie Nannie,’ said Nellie, 
‘‘T want to send three valentines,—one to Miss 
Kenyon, one to mother, and one to”’— Here 
Nellie suddenly stopped short, and then added 
lamely, ‘‘and one to some one else.” 

Aunt Nannie laughed and went to meet 
mother, who just then came in with Baby. 
And Nellie peeled Baby Philly out of his coat 
and leggings. ‘hen she got him his cup of 
warm milk and his rusk and fed it to him. 
And then she sat down with him on the rug 
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and built high steeples and tall towers out of 
blocks for Philly-boy to knock down. All so 
mother could have a long, uninterrupted talk 
with Aunt Nan; and she was so busy that she 
forgot all about her valentine trouble until 
pene Nan, just before she went home, said to 
ner: 

“Nellie, dear, mother says you may come to 
my house direct from school to-morrow. So 
take your seven cents and stop in at Mrs. 
Lyman’s stationery store. Buy three cor- 
respondence cards and the envelopes to match,— 
they will cost you five cents,—and a penny 
roll of pin-wheel paper, and bring them with 
you to my house. [ll furnish all the other 
necessaries, and will see—you and I—what 
we can turn out in the valentine line.” 

As Aunt Nan bent down to kiss her, Nellie 
felt her troubles perceptibly lightened; for 
auntie had promised to help her, and auntie 
would surely find a way. 

Next day Nellie and her kind auntie had the 
busiest sort of an afternoon. They copied 
from a book of flowers and from old valentines. 
They drew pictures and did lettering with 
pencil and rubber and pen and ink. They 
snipped with scissors, they pasted with mu- 
cilage, and they were very merry. And, when 
Nellie went home, she carried with her three 
valentines, home-made, but of a sort that neither 
five, nor ten, nor twenty-five cents could buy 
by reason of all the affectionate planning and 
the hard work that had gone into the making 
of them. 

There was one for Miss Kenyon and one for 
mother and one for ‘‘some one else.’ When 
this last one had been planned, Nellie had twined 
her arms tight about auntie’s neck, and had 
begged; ‘‘ Please, auntie dear, forget all about 
this one. You will forget, won’t you, auntie 
dear?” Hach was in a clean white envelope, 
neatly addressed, and with a stamp in the 
upper right-hand corner. The stamps had been 
cut from old letters and were for show only, 
as Nellie meant to lay Miss Kenyon’s on her 
desk and the others on the breakfast plates. 

On one valentine there was a wreath of pin- 
wheel paper forget-me-nots and leaves, prettily 
eut out and carefully pasted on the card, and 
inside the wreath were the words! 

“L. M. N.O. 
I love you so. 

On the other one was a beautifully bright 
red heart,—also cut from pin-wheel paper, 
—with a wreath of little red hearts all around 
it, and underneath it the words: 


“With my heart’s best love.’’ 


And on the third one—made entirely without 
help, and while Aunt Nannie was (on request) 
looking another way (I wonder why?) there 
was a red heart (a bit lop-sided, but a fat, 
substantial-looking heart nevertheless) with a 
slightly mucilage-daubed forget-me-not wreath 
all round it. 

And on February the 14th the three valen- 
tines reached the ones for whom Nellie had 
made them; and mother and Miss Kenyon and 
Aunt Nannie,—for she was the some one else, 
you see,—were just as pleased as could be 
with the pretty valentines. 


ATRIOTIC men cannot be produced in 
homes where patriotic women do not 
exist. So, if one limits the considera- 

tion of women’s patriotism to the influence 
which it would exert in her home, a standing 
committee on patriotism ought to commend 
itself to the approval of the entire nation. 

May Wricur Sewauu 
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What unknown seas oj feeling lie in man, and 
will from time to time break through. | 
CARLYLE. 


AMERICA. 


O Lanp that standest fair and free, 

Serene and safe from sea to sea, 

Thy snow-capped mountains kiss the sky, 
Thy plains in endless beauty lie; 

O’er golden sands thy rivers shine, 

Forest and rock and lake are thine: 

All countries and all climes compete 

To lay their treasure at thy feet. 


Thy starry banner gleams afar, 
On many seas thy white sails are; 
And weary captives turn to thee 
As to a hope and prophecy; 
And, with thy banner fluttering free, 
Goes aye thy watchword, ‘‘Liberty.” 
God keep thee to thy mission true, 
O fairest land the world e’er knew. 
Young Catholic Messenger. 


WASHINGTON’S AFFECTION FOR CHIL- 


DREN. 


HEN Madame Lafayette and her 

\) \ daughters joined her husband in prison 

(Lafayette was at one time a pris- 
oner in the French Revolution) Lafayette’s 
son, who was Washington’s godson and name- 
sake, came to America....The lad became a 
member of Washington’s family, and a visitor 
at this time records: ‘‘I was particularly struck 
with the marks of affection which the General 
showed his pupil. Seated opposite him at 
table, he looked at him with pleasure, and 
listened to him with manifest interest.’ With 
Washington he continued to live until the re- 
lease of his father from prison, and a simple 
business note in Washington’s ledger serves to 
show both his delicacy and his generosity to the 
boy: ‘‘By Geo. W. Fayette, gave for the pur- 
pose of his getting himself such small articles 
of Clothing as he might not choose to ask for, 
$100.” Another item in the accounts was three 
hundred dollars ‘‘to defray his exps. to France,’ 
and .by him Washington sent a line to his old 
friend, the Marquis, saying, ‘‘This letter I 
hope and expect will be presented to you by 
your son, who is highly deserving of such parents 
as you and your amiable lady.” 

Dumas, the French novelist, relates of his 
visit to Providence, R.I., with Washington: 
“We arrived there at night; the whole popula- 
tion had assembled from the suburbs; we 
were surrounded by a crowd of children carry- 
ing torches, reiterating the acclamations of the 
citizens. All were eager to approach the person 
of whom they called their father, and pressed so 
closely around us that they hindered us from 
proceeding. General Washington was much 
affected, stopped a few moments, and, pressing 
my hand, said: ‘We may be beaten. by the 
English; it is the chance of war; but behold 
an army (of children) whom they can never 
conquer.’ ”’ 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

OOD citizenship should begin with good 
(. character. The first duty one owes 
to his country is to be a man, a good 
man, to give to his country a life that is noble, 
worthy, true, just, and right. A bad man 
is not a good citizen even though he be public- 

spirited and active in political duties. 
To be a good citizen a man must exercise 
the rights and privileges of citizenship. QOne 
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of these is to vote, but he must vote intelligently. 
“Voting machines” are being introduced now 
in some places. If the man is only a ‘‘ voting 
machine,” he is not a good patriot. 

The young men of the country have it in 
their power to secure good, pure, and just 
government; but they must meet their respon- 
sibilities if they would achieve such a worthy 
result. They must see to it that only good 
men are intrusted with office, and that only 
worthy laws are put upon the statute books. 

It is just as much a part of a young man’s 
Christian duty to be a good citizen, to do his 
duty in securing good government, as it is for 
him to be faithful in his church and home duties. 


HREE times Washington’s character 
saved the country: once by keeping 
up the courage of the nation till the 

Revolutionary War was ended; then by unit- 
ing the nation in the acceptance of the Federal 
Constitution; thirdly, by saving it from being 
swept away into anarchy and civil war during 
the immense excitement of the French Revolu- 
tion. Such wasthe gift of Washington,—a gift 
of God to the nation, as far beyond any other 
of God’s gifts as virtue is more than genius, as 
character is more than intellect, as wise con- 
duct is better than outward prosperity. 
James FREEMAN CLARKE. 


WHAT IS THE UNION JACK? 


N English writer said the other day that 
he was certain that out of a hundred 
Englishmen in an ordinary walk of life 

not more than twenty are able to tell just what 
the design of their country is or what it means 
The next time you meet an Englishman you 
can try him after you read this: 


The Union Jack of to-day contains the thre¢ 
crosses of the three nations of the United King: 
dom—the red cross of Saint George occupying 


one-fifth of the width of the flag, the white 


border of Saint George; the red cross of Sain 
Patrick and its white border; and the broac 
white of Saint Andrew’s cross, occupying one 
half of the red of Saint George. As you prob: 
ably know, the cross of Saint George represent: 
England, the cross of Saint Patrick Ireland 
and the cross of Saint Andrew Scotland. 
The American Boy. 


WHEN THE BIRDS COME NORTH AGAIN 


Ou, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain; 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds come North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s vein turns ‘crimson— 
And the birds come North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 

And every heart hath its pain; 
But a day is always coming 

When the birds come North again. 


Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold, dark days are over— 
Why, the birds come North again. 
Ella Higginson. 


I am suffocated and lost when I have not th 
bright feeling of progression. 
Mare@arer Futter Ossoit 
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[z. Where are these Ruins? 2. 


When was Temple built ? 


3. Kor what purpose ?] 


. THE RIGHT KIND OF BOY. 


Hern’s to the boy who’s not afraid 
To do his share of work; 

Who never is by toil dismayed, 
\ And never tries to shirk. 


The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
All lions in the way; 

Who’s not discouraged by defeat, 

i _ But tries another day. 


The boy who always means to do 
The very best he can; 

Who always keeps the right in view, 
And aims to be a man. 


Such boys as those will grow to be 
~The men whose hand will guide 
The future of our land, and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 


Selected. 
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: WILBOUR’S VALENTINE. 
7 BY ADA B, STEVENS. 
‘ ILBOUR sat disconsolately by the 
window. He looked out at the 


- 


4 muddy street and melting snow, and 
at the fog hanging over all. It was just the 
kind of a day for the kind of thoughts he was 
shinking,—uncomfortable and sad and cold. 
Por it was already afternoon of St. Valentine’s 
ay, and not a valentine did Wilbour have, 
hough he had watched and watched all day. 
In school there was a box where the boys 


opped valentines for each other. It had 


been opened after school was done, and ever 
so many passed around, but none for Wilbour, 
So he came home and sat down, an unhappy 
heap, by the window. 

Pretty soon mamma came to sit beside him, 
He told her all his trouble. 

‘‘We have been in Portown so short a time, 
dear, no one knows us here; but I suspect the 


boys at home are all sending you think-valen- , 


tines, don’t you, dear?” 

“But I can’t see think-valentines. I do 
want a real one,” said Wilbour. 

‘“‘Let me see. How many was it that you had 
last year?” 

“«Twenty-one.” 

‘‘Once I knew a little girl who had only one 
valentine in all her life.” 

“O mamma!” 

‘Yes, she was a tiny bit of a girl,—smaller 
than you are,—and she kept it as a dear treasure 
until she was a grown-up woman. See, here 
it is.” 

Mamma took a little envelope from her bag. 
It was about two inches square. She drew 
out the valentine and banded it to Wilbour. 

‘““My! It was pretty, wasn’t it?’’ he said, 
‘Call lace and a beautiful lady in the middle.” 
Wilbour opened it to read the verse. 

‘When to ladyhood, my friend, you grow, 
Pray, don’t forget your little beau!” 

‘And you didn’t, did you, mamma? I 
wish he was here now. Perhaps he would 
send me just a wee one, too.” 

‘‘He was a little boy named Freddy. I never 
saw him again; but now he is a big man if he is 
alive, and has forgotten all about it.” 


‘‘Why should he forget, mamma?”’ 

‘‘Because he lived in the city where valen- 
tines were common things, coming every year, 
while I went back to my country home where 
no such things could be obtained, and where 
people did not think much about valentines. 
There was no rural delivery then, or electric 
cars in the country.” 

“‘T would like to send one that way, to some- 
body who never had any,” said Wilbour. 

“T think that could be managed,” replied 
mamma, brightly. ‘‘There are the Maloneys. 
You know Mrs. Maloney keeps her children 
shut up all the time, poor little mites! be- 
cause they cannot live among good companions. 
I am sure they never had a valentine.” 

‘fAnd poor Tom, who tends the furnace, 
mamma. And, O mamma, mayn’t I send one 
to the little girl over there who looks just like 
sunshine?” 

“Why, yes. Come, we will make a list.” 

Just at dusk Wilbour made his little journeys, 
first to the letter-box with envelopes for distant 
parts of the city, and then shyly to ring the 
bell across the street. 

“Tt’s lots of fun sending them,” said Wilbour, 
a little wistfully, at the table. 

‘‘Let us play a new game, dear,” suggested 
mamma, catching the look, and knowing what: 
it meant. ‘“I will send you a thought valen- 
tine, and you shall send me one, too. 
will tell each other what they are like.” 

“Oh, good! You begin, mamma.” 

“Well, I am thinking you a valentine, Wil- 
bour. It is as large as a book, and all lace, 
with little red brownies around the edge, and 


Then we 
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in the middle a fairy with a magic wand. Then 
inside is a little verse. Shall I tell you the 
verse, Wilbour?”’ 
““Oh, please.” 
“The fairy queen will wave her wand, 
And what you wish, just whisper here. 
Because the sender loves you, dear, 
*Twill reach you through the Brownie band.” 


“That is nice, mamma. I’m going to wish 
right away. Now I’ll tell you mine. 

“Tt is as big as my geography, and all white 
and gold, with blue hearts on it, and an angel 
in the middle. And inside it says: 


“T love you true!” 


Ding-a-ling-a-ling! 

How they both jumped as the bell rang! 
Then they looked at each other. 

‘“‘Do you suppose it is the newspaper?” 
asked mamma. , 

‘*Perhaps,” said Wilbour. 
come true. I'll go and see.” 
hall. 

“‘O mamma, it is one,—it is one! O mamma, 
you didn’t put it there, did you?”’ And Wil- 
bour waved a white envelope above his head. 

“‘No, indeed, dear. I had nothing to do with 
it. See what it says.” 

“**For the new boy.’ That’s me, -isn’t it? 
And oh, we have had a nice Valentine’s day after 
all!” 


“Tt’s my wish 
He ran into the 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHILD’S THOUGHT ABOUT GOD. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 4 


Gop is not very far away, 

He knows each thing I do or say; 

In sun and stars His glories shine; 

He dwells within this heart of mine. 
He has no form that I ean see, 

Yet everywhere appears to me, 

In rolling prairie, leafy wood, 

But more in friends so kind and good. 
I hear His voice in murmuring breeze, 
In splashing waves and whispering trees 
In bleating flocks and lowing herds, 
But more in gentle, loving words. 

I need not go to heaven to see 

The God who is so kind to me; 

The loneliest spot I need not fear, 
Since He, the Almighty, is so near. 


i 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WINDOW IN THE CASTLE. 


BY EDITH FORBES KNOWLES. 


Part Il. 
“e URRAH! there is the staircase, I 
know!” he cried, leaping forward 


and pulling on the old handle so 
hard in his excitement and pleasure that it 
gave way directly. While he was pulling, how- 
ever, he noticed some worn lettering on the 
panel in the form of a couplet apparently; but 
he paid no attention to it in his delight at find- 
ing the stairs, which he iramediately began to 
climb. It was a long, twisting flight, disap- 
pearing in dusty darkness above him, and hung 
with cobwebs in a perfect maze, Up, up he 
went. Now and then he was forced to stop 
and rest. Then he continued on bravely up 
the tremendous flight. Some slits of windows 
let in a faint glimmer from time to time. Pres- 
ently it grew a very little lighter, and he felt 
that he must be getting near the top. He 
quickened his tired footsteps. One more stair! 
And there he was, in the very top of the tall 
tower on the west corner of the castle! 


He looked about him. The little room was 
quite empty. 

Quickly he pulled out his handkerchief and 
wiped off one of the four windows, which were 
thickly coated with dust, and looked out on that 
bright autumn afternoon. And he saw broad 
lands stretching far away, woods with their red 
and yellow leaves glistening in the sunlight, 
little villages, other castles, with tiny specks 
on their tiny towers which he knew must be 
flags and pennons, far, far, away. But, beyond 
all, as far as his keen young éye could see, he 
noted a blue unchanging line that was not the 
sky. It was & wonderfully clear day. 

After he had looked long out of that window, 
he wiped off the others, and saw from them 
noble sights of mountain, field, and forest, with 
cloud shadows and bright sunshine over all; 
but he returned again and again to the window 
from whence could be seen that distant blue 
line. And, while he gazed at it, he felt tears 
tise in his eyes and his heart fill with a strange 
longing, although he knew that he was wonder- 
fully happy really. He stayed there until the 
moon shone and the darkness had fallen. Then 
he crept downstairs again in a long shaft of 


‘moonlight. 


The next morning he ran into the village 
and went straight to the house of a man who 
owned a little colt. It wasn’t much of a colt, 
but our boy (whose name, by the way, was 
Kenneth) walked straight up to its owner and 
asked this strange question: 

“«Tf I will come and work for you for nothing 
until that colt is four years old, will you give 
him to me?” 

The man, who was very much astonished, said, 
“*Yes, I will,” and felt that he had much the 
best of the bargain; for now he would have 
nothing to do, and he didn’t care twopence for 
the colt or anything else. He didn’t believe 
that Kenneth would hold to such an extraor- 
dinary task. 

For four long years, however, the boy worked 
faithfully, so that his employer’s place was the 
neatest in the village. When the time was up 
to a day, Kenneth received the colt, led it 
through the street with great pride, and told 


every one that he was going away. The » 
villagers, who had grown to love and respect. 


him very much, crowded around, and urged 
him not to go. They could not imagine why 
he wanted to, for he never talked of what he 
thought and felt in his heart. He knew they 
couldn’t understand it. 

So he shook his head to their speeches, bade 
them a kind farewell, mounted his young horse, 
and rode away. When he reached the out- 
skirts of the village, he was seen to turn in his 
saddle and kiss his hand to the tall tower on 
the west corner of the castle. 

Then all the village boys and girls looked 
at himand at the tower and at themselves, and 
exclaimed in one breath, ‘‘The key to his success 
and happiness has lain there, too.” 

Without much ado they turned and ran into 
the castle. They ran through the halls and 
rooms just as he had done (only he had broken 
all the locks for them) until they found the 
narrow door in the circular wall. Then they 
all saw the lettering on the panel, and asked 
the old schoolmaster to read it aloud, which 
he did. And this is what it said: 


“Who stops to read this couplet may 
Turn his steps and walk away.” 


And that is just what they all did after a deal 
of consulting and chatter! 

In about four years time, however, there came 
riding into the village, on two noble chargers, 


a knight and his lady. When they reached the 
hill overlooking the hamlet, the knight was 
seen to point with his lance to the tall tower 
on the west corner of the castle. As they rode 
nearer and nearer, the knight’s golden spurs 
flashed in the sunlight, his long sword clanked 
against his horse’s armor, and he doffed his 
plumed helmet to the villagers, crying out, 
“‘Don’t you know me?” For the gallant 
knight was no other than their little friend 
Kenneth. 

And so it came to pass that Kenneth lived a 
famous and beloved knight in the old castle; 
for he had won his spurs in the great world, 
had gained honors in battle and tourney and 
good deeds, and had brought his wife back 
with him to his old home. She was a fair and 
high-born lady. 

The old castle was rebuilt and kept in a 
fashion surpassing its best days of yore; and 
soon there was no one in all the village who 
had not been up in the tall tower and, what is 
more, had been so eager.to go that he never even 
noticed that couplet on the door. In time the 
castle overlooked a city full of good works and 


- worthy ambitions; and when a stranger once 


asked Sir Kenneth how it all came about, the 
yreat-hearted knight smiled, and _ replied, 


“The key to our prosperity and happiness 


lies in the top of the tall tower on the west 
corner of the castle!” 
The End. 


FAST FALLS THE SNOW. 


Fast falls the snow, fast falls the drifting snow; 
Now let the home fire burn, the lamplight glow, 
The daylight giving place to twilight gray; 
Bring out the games to while the time away; 
Go, fetch the rosy apples from the bin, 

Let the glad time of evening cheer begin! 

The grandsire, in the corner, laughs to see 

The merry grandchild perched upon his knee. _ 
The house dog dreams how he with rapid pace 


.Pursued the tired rabbit in the chase; 


The kitten purrs, the steaming kettle sings, 

The hours speed on, the moments, too, have 
wings. 

The housewife smiles, glad at each happy sight, 

While raves the tempest in the wintry night. 

ae the lamplight’s cheer, the. firelight’s 
glow, 

Fast falls the snow, fast falls the drifting snow. 

Scattered Seeds. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A DOG’S VALENTINE... 


BY JAC LOWELL. : 


T was the 14th of February, but I had 

I forgotten the date. So intent was I 
upon a certain important errand that the 
date had slipped my mind, and I am ashamed 
to confess that I had no thought of Good Saint 


} 
é 


Valentine and his merry missives. 7 
A dog caused me to remember. 4 
Where and how? } 
That is a short story in itself. I will begin” 

at the beginning. /@ 

. . . . . . . . hy 
She sat opposite me in the crowded depot,— 


a forlorn little figure wrapped in a huge black 
cape which had been fashioned for a woman 
twice her size. 

I could not see her face. 
covered by a thick black veil, its lower half 
by an old-fashioned silk muffler. She was so 
tiny and so'still that I could not help watehin 
her and wondering whose mother she was an 
where she was going. 

I was sure she was somebody’s mother, f« 


F 
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the stoop of her shoulders and the lines of her , 


gloveless hands told me the story far plainer 
than her face could have told it. And I was 
right. 

Across from the ticket-booth came a tired- 
eyed woman of middle age. She sat down be- 
side the little figure in black. 

‘‘Are you very tired, mother?” she asked. 

And with a kindly smile she lifted a corner of 
the veil and peeked beneath it. I could not 
hear the mother’s answer, but by the daughter’s 
face I knew that it was ‘‘no.”’ 
_ So the little woman was not tired. That 
‘was strange, for only ten minutes since she had 
come in on an express from a far distant city. 
I remembered seeing her small form as the 
crowd came through the gate. 

But she was not tired, she said. Where, 


then, was she going? The destination must. 


‘account for her tirelessness. I decided that 
she was not going—that she was returning, 
returning home. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ I began.— But 
clang! clarg! went the bell, Jt was my train. 
Catching up my grip, I hurried to the platform. 

' We had rushed along for many miles, and 
‘I was just dropping into a doze, when I felt 
a slackening of the speed, and realized that the 
train was coming to a stcp. . 

“How iis this?” I muttered. ‘‘I thought 
this was a ‘through express’ to——!”’ 

’ Isat.up and looked at my time-table. Half 
way down the column in question was a black 
‘ine. It pointed to these words: ‘‘Green 
‘Village. Train stops only on signal.’ 

_ I wondered who had signalled in this case, 
and, as we came to a stop, I stared out at the 
hut-like flag-station. 

The flag-man, a white-bearded old fellow in 
overalls and jumper, stood upon the platform. 
He was smiling broadly, and, as I looked, he 
stepped forward toward some one whom the 
conductor was helping to alight. It was the 
little woman in black and the other woman 
who had called her ‘“‘mother.” 

_ The old man extended his arms, but suddenly 
from behind the station rushed a huge yellow 
‘dog. He danced up to the little woman, bark- 
ing and whining at the top of his voice. His 
tail wagged furiously, his great eyes shone, he 
was beside himself with joy. 
_ ‘‘My goodness! See how glad he is!” said 
the old man, and he stepped back as if to give 
the dog the honor of the first greeting. 
_ It seemed for a moment that the dog would 
knock the woman to the ground. I had re- 
‘marked that she was uncommonly short in 
‘stature; but, when the great shaggy fellow 
‘stood up and put his paws on her shoulders, 
‘she seemed little larger than a pigmy. And 
how the dog barked and showed his red, tooth- 
filled mouth! I wondered if the little woman 
was at all afraid. Afraid? Not a bit of it! 
‘She gave a laugh that matched a school-girl’s 
for sweetness, and then she deliberately pushed 
back the veil and allowed the dog to kiss her 
face. ‘‘There, there, Eliza!” shouted the old 
‘flag-man, ‘‘that’s his valentine!” 
_ So interested had I become in the touching 
‘Scene that I was almost unaware that the train 
— moving again. A minute more, and the 
ural station would be out of sight. I strained 
my eyes for a final look. 
_ Satisfied by his loving welcome, the dog had 
umped aside, and again the old husband was 
xtending his arms to the’ little woman in 
ack. : 
“His valentine!’” said I. ‘“Why, that makes 
ne think!” - : 
And a few hours later three more valentines 
speeding away in Uncle Sam’s mail-bags. 
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We bring forth weeds when our quick minds 
he still. SHAKESPEARE, 


THE SNOW MAN. 


Once there was a snow man 
Stood outside a door, 
Wanted to go inside 
And run around the floor. 


Thought he’d like to warm himself 
In the firelight red, 

Thought he’d like to climb right in 
The big white bed. 


So he ealled the north wind, 
‘“Help me now, I pray; 

I’m completely frozen through 
Standing here all day.” 


Soon the wind came rushing by, 
Blew him through the door: 
Now there’s nothing left of him 
But a puddle on the floor. 
From Mr. Bunny, His Book. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAST DAYS OF SCHOOL. 


BY EVELYN M. ROGERS. 


Ho HILDREN, you know this is the last 
week of school,” said Miss May, one 
bright morning in June, to her pupils, 

‘and we must work hard all this week, and also 

plan- something extra nice for the last day. 

Now, what will it be?” — 

““Are we going to have exercises the last day, 
and invite our parents, as we did last year, 
Miss May?” asked one little girl. 

“That is the question. Would you like to 
do that again, or would you rather do some- 
thing different? I have another idea that you 
may like.” 

“Oh, yes, let’s do something different!” 
eried all the children; for they knew that, when 
Miss May had a new idea, it was sure to be*a 
nice one. 

‘*Well, to tell you the truth, I have only a 
part of an idea this time. You must help me 
to finish it. If you will all sit quietly, I shall 
tell you. -I wonder how many of you have 
any old rubbers at home.” 

The children thought this a queer question, 
but they all seemed to think they could find 
some old rubbers. 

‘‘Now I wish you would bring all the old 
pairs you can. Bring, not only your own, but 
your mothers’ and fathers’ and _ brothers’ 
and sisters’. We shall sell them to the rag- 
man, and get quite a little money in this way. 
And now I come to the part I am not just sure 
about. What shall we do with the money? Of 
course, we shall want to put if to some good 
use.” 

“Miss May,” said little Jack, ‘‘how much 
will you get for the rubbers?” 

“Why, that depends upon how many pairs 
are brought in. We sell them by the pound, 
and get five cents for every pound. Now, if 
we had twenty pounds, how much money would 
we get? A question in arithmetic, you see.” 

‘(A dollar,’ answered Jack, promptly. 
‘‘Won’t my father’s rubbers bring in more than 
my little sister’s?” 

“To be sure they will, Jack.” 

“Well, I'll bring all of my father’s I can get; 
for he wears a number twelve shoe, and his 
rubber is half a size larger, for he told me that 
just this morning.” 


This made the children all laugh, for Jack 
said it in such a funny way. Even Miss May 
had to laugh. 

When the room quieted down a little, Miss 
May went on, ‘‘Now you must think of what 
we will do with our money after we get it.” 

“*Couldn’t we buy a picnic with it, Miss 
May?” asked little Helen. 

‘‘Buy a picnic, Helen! I suppose you mean 
to buy things to eat, and go off for a picnic. 
Yes, we could; but don’t you think that would 
be a rather selfish way in which to spend our 
money? I was in hopes my little boys and 
girls would be more generous than that. I 
am sorry to find one little girl that thinks of 
nothing but herself and her own good time. 
Have you something to say, Anna?” said 
Miss May in response to Anna’s hand, which 
was raised. 

“*T think it would be nice to have a picnic, 
Miss May; but I thought of Ester Gustafson, 
who has been out ill so long. I heard my 
mother telling about her yesterday. She 
said Hster was rid of the fever; but the doctor 
said she ought to go out in the country and 
board for a week, only her mother cannot 
afford to send her. I think it would be nice 
if we could send her.” 

‘Why, Anna, I’m proud of you. To think 
I have a little girl that could think out such a 
lovely plan as that makes me very happy, 
indeed. That is a capital idea, Anna, We'll 
think it over. Now you must all get out your 
number work, and be busy. We have talked 
long enough, now. Remember to bring the 
rubbers this noon and to-morrow. ‘They must 
all be in by Wednesday night. I’ll send for 
the ragman to come then.” 


**Children,”” said Miss May the following 
Thursday morning, ‘‘I have something very 
nice to tell you this morning. How much 
money do you think we got from your rubbers 
last night?” 

The children guessed and guessed, but came 
nowhere near the right amount. - 

“Well, I shall have to tell you,” said Miss 
May, finally, ‘‘four dollars and a half. The 
ragman had to bring a cart to take them 
away in, there was such-a huge pile. You 
were so faithful in bringing them. And I have 
seen Hster’s mother, and it is all arranged. 
She is to go into the country for the first week 
in July. We can get her boarded for three 
dollars, and the other dollar and a half will pay 
her fare out ‘there. And now I have a little 
surprise which may please you. Since you 
have taken such an interest in this scheme of 
the rubbers, I have decided to give you a pic- 
nic myself to-morrow, our last day, together. 
We shall go to Hersey’s meadow, and have 
just the best possible time, playing all our 
games and singing our songs. And, best of 
all, we are to have Ester brought there, and 
enjoy the day, too. One of you will tell her, 
then, what we have done for her, and see if 
she does not like it. Do you like this plan?” 

Miss May’s answer came in the joyful clapping 
of hands and the chorus of ‘‘Yes, Miss May,” 
which followed. 


There is something noble in hearing myself 
ull spoken of when I am doing well. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


HO would succeed in the world should 
be wise in the use of his pronouns; 
Utter the You twenty times, where 
you once utter the I. Joun Hay. 


’ 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WE give attention in this number to Lincoln. 
The picture on the first page is from a statue by 
a famous sculptor.. Abraham Lincoln was born 
February 12, 1809, and died, by the bullet of 
an assassin, April 12, 1865. Living he saved the 
Union; dying, a nation wept at his bier. He 
rose from obscurity to fame, but never lost 
touch with struggling humanity. As the years 
go by, crowns of honor are prepared for his 
memory by poets and historians, while the 
common people hear the mere mention of his 
name with rejoicing. 

It will be seen also that we have not, for- 
gotten that delightful friend of young people, 
Saint Valentine. We make this number of 
Every Other Sunday a valentine to carry af- 
fectionate greeting to our readers, young and 
old. 

We receive many letters that cheer the edi- 
torial heart. One of them has just arrived. 
It explains itself, and will be found below. ‘The 
desire of this lad to have Every Other Sunday 


for himself was carried out in a manly fashion. 


Dear Editor: I am a little boy nine years old, and 
I like to read Every Other Sunday which Mrs. 
Mary Eliot of Boston sometimes sends to us. 
So I picked cotton and earned money to become 
a regular subseriber. I send you forty cents for 
which please send the paper one year. 

Yours truly, 
Ben E. VaNBURKLEO, 
Altus, Oklahoma. 

To show the variety of ages interested in 
Every Other Sunday, the Editor presents in con- 
trast to the letter of the lad of nine years, some 
stanzas received from a lady reader who is over 
seventy years old. She declines to have her name 
given, but the Editor counts her as a true friend, 
and appreciates her loyalty to our paper. The 
lines below contain a beautiful sentiment, and 
show how a little child can bring happiness out 
of pain and sunshine out of gloom. 


Little Christel, loving heart, 
Eager for life’s noble part, 
Sat within a pleasant room, 


Sunshine stealing through its gloom, 


But the tears erept o’er her face, 
O’er her cheek they fell apace, 
And the look of pain was there 
As she clasped her hands in prayer. 


Questions came to Christel’s mind: 
Is it loving, is it kind, 

That this weakness should enfold me? 
That this darkness must so hide Thee? 


Busy life I love so well,— 
If Thy message I could tell; 
Why this silence, why this pain? 
Father, make me well again. 


Soon before her there did stand 
With fair violets in her hand, 
Such a happy little child 
With her love-lit eyes so mild. 


“Me has come to bring you this. 
Will vou give me just a kiss? 

*Cause you know I love you so; 
Just give that, and then I'll go.” 


Little Sunbeam brought the smile, 
Chased away the gloom awhile; 

Christel took her cross again, 
Reconciled to life and pain. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


36. To what story in the Old Testament 
does Tennyson refer in these lines: 


ar 
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“Like Hezekiah’s, backward runs 
The shadows of my days’’? 


37. What judge, because of a vow, sacri- 
ficed his daughter? 

38. What is said about ruling one’s spirit, 
in Proverbs? 

39. Where in the Old Testament is the ac- 
count of the dedication of Solomon’s Temple? 

40. By what test did Gideon select the men 
of his army best adapted for his attack of the 
Midianites? 

41. Indicate two verses in Micah that are 
well known and frequently quoted. 

42. Which is the longest hook of the prophets, 
and which is the shortest? t 


Answers 
T'o questions published January 13, 1907. 


29. God is a spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and truth. 
(John iv. 24.) 

30. The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance. Against such there is no 
law. (Galatians iv. 22), 

31. Matt. xxvi. 41. 

32. Apollos of Alexandria. (Acts xviii. 24.) 

33. And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head. 
(Matt. viii. 20; Luke ix. 58.) 

34. Paul. (Romans xiii. 10.) 

35. Chapter x. ’ 


LETTER-BOX. 


Bautimore, Mp. 


Dear Editor,—I1 am sending in the answer to the 
puzzle, “Changed Headings,” in the Every Other 
Sunday for December 30. I enjoy guessing the 
puzzles very much, and always try to send the 
answers when my school lessons give me time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rura Exuicorr. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 9, 1, 10, 9, is the name of a noted man in 
German history. ; 

My 11, 3, is a pronoun. 

My 4, 5, 12, 7, 6, 1, 10, is a boy’s name. 

My 14, 9, 16, is a relative. 

My 17, 12, 4, 13, is a wild animal. 

My 2, 18, 19, is a food for cattle. 

My 17, 18, 8, is not night. 

My 15 is a vowel. 

My whole is a noted paper. 

C. Evtiot Haver. 


CHARADE. 


My first is found in people, articles, and birds; 
My next in fishes and many other things; 
My third, when true, is called a work of God, 
In such high praise, a noted poet sings; 
My fourth, 4 title proud, who womit, wore it. well; 
My whole is quite a wonder, his secrets he don’t 
tell. 
Repecca Srvuarr. 


FORTY FLOWERS FROM GRAND- 
MOTHER’S GARDEN. 


The Miller of Canterbury. 


A tone time ago an old man,—a dusty miller 
on his native heath,—who always rose at four 
o’clock to see the morning glory of the sunrise, 
and watch the flocks of ragged robins catch the 
early worm, would not go where, at evening, prim 
rows of painted ladies strolled by the bay. He did 
not rue lost youth: still it was an everlasting 
balm to him that honesfy and innocence showed 
in the iris of his eye, bright as ever, with not a 
crowfoot round it. No wallflower he: rather a 
coxcomb, in his pink stock, lavender tie, shoes as 


thin as ladies’ slippers, fox gloves; with a monk’s” 
hood to his cloak, that like Grimes’s, the other old 
bachelor’s, “buttoned down before.” But faces 
of the Canterbury belles, under the weeds of 


- mourning brides or maidens’ tresses, tempted 


him not to matrimony. None so pretty as to 
give him a bleeding heart! From love’s fever 
few escaped as did this sage, who expected to 
live forever, but who suddenly died from having” 
a bone set. ; Scattered Seeds. i 
oe 

CONUNDRUM. f 

Wuar color is a grass-plot covered with snow? — 

4 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 10. 


. Entema XI.—Jobn James Audubon. =~ 

Drorrep Lerrers.—Pain, pan. Many, May. 
Land, lad. Heat, hat. Made, mad, Ogre, ore. 
Dude, due. Drub, dub. Loop, lop. Vast, vat. 


ADDITIONS. i 
The dew falls from the skies and makes the earth 
dewy. ] 
The ear is failing in the earl. 
The lad was glad to help the lady. ; 
The shad died when put in the shade. 
he man wished for many. 


We have received answers to puzzles from Miss. 
Gertrude Shaw, South Carver, Mass.; Miss Carrie | 
¥, Fiske, East Lexington, Mass.; and Miss Ruth 
Ellicott, Baltimore, Md. , 


BOOK TABLE. 


Fourtern ‘THousanp Muiuus. The sub-title. 
of this entertaining volume is “A Carriage and 
Two Women.” The author’s name is Frances S. 
Howe. Her companion bears the name of Fannie 
C. Allen, and these are the “two women” who 
have traversed so much territory and passed 
through so many vicissitudes. Their base of o 
eration was Leominster, Mass., where 
their homes. These peregrinations began in 
1872 and are brought down to 1906. Let the 
readers of this notice imagine what must ha 


_ been the sights and experiences on hills and in 


valleys, by river and seashore, of these enter— 
prising individuals. Not only was New Wngland 
covered, but excursions were made to the Middle 
States and Canada. The prose of ordinary ise 
and the poetry of startling situations are blended 
in this vivacious narrative. Famous lakes yield 
up their secrets, lofty mountain ranges proclaim 
the pilgrims’ interpretations. But the conspicuous 
feature of the vehicular story are the bright ob- 
servations made by the author on the people met 
along the way. It is a long way, but creates 
unflagging interest. F 
The book is privately printed, and the edition 
limited. But copies will be sent om/ receipt 
the price, $1.50 and 15 cents for transportatio: 
if orders are forwarded to Miss F. 8. Howe, Leomin= 
ster, Mass. (Board covers, Pages, 287. Illus- 
tration facing title-page.) i 
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Sunday is forty cents a year; but subscribers resi 
ing in the Boston postal district must send twe 
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schools. Twenty-two numbers constitute a vol 
Publication is suspended in July and August. 
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